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The following sketch of the Keligions of India appeared 
originally in 1879 as an article in the Encyclopidie dcs 
Sciences Reliyieuses, which is published in Paris under the 
editorship of Professor Lichtenberger. My aim in com- 
posing it was to present, to that class of readers who take 
interest in questions of historical theology, but who happen 
to have no special acquaintance with Indianist studies, 
a risumi, which should be as faithful and realistic as 
possible, of the latest results of inquiry in all provinces 
of this vast domain. At first I thought I might comprise 
all l had to say in some fifty pages; but I soon saw that 
within a space so limited, the work I had undertaken, and 
which I intended should assume the form of a statement 
of facts rather than of a series of speculative deductions, 
would prove absolutely superficial and be sure to give rise 
to manifold misapprehensions. This first difficulty was 
easily got over through the friendly liberality of the 
Editor of the Encyclopidie, for, as soon as aware of it, 
he handsomely offered to concede to me whatever space I 
might need. Other difficulties remained, however, besides 
those connected with the subject in itself — which is one of 
boundless extent and intricacy, and which no special work, 
so far as I knew, had as yet treated at once as a whole 
and in detailed particularity — those, viz., which arose out 
of file general plan of the work in which my sketch was 
to appear as an article. The Encyclopidie admitted only 
of a small number of divisions into chapters, and no notes. 
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I had not, therefore, the resource of being able to relegate 
my impedimenta to the foot of the pages, a resource which 
in such a case was almost indispensable, since I had to 
address a reader who was not a specialist, and I was my- 
self averse to be obliged to limit myself to a colourless and 
inexact statement. All I had to say and explain must 
either be said and explained in the text, or suppressed 
altogether. The result was that I loaded my text to the 
utmost possible extent, often, 1 must say, at the expense 
of fluency of diction, and I also suppressed a good deal. 
1 left out, with no small reluctance, more than one remark, 
which, though of secondary, was yet of serviceable impor- 
tance, because it would have interrupted the continuity of 
what I sought mainly to develop. I sacrificed especially 
a considerable number of those particularities, such as not 
unfrequently defy all attempts at circumlocution, yet im- 
part to matters the exact shade of meaning that belongs 
to them, but which would have required observations in 
explanation such as I could have introduced only at the 
expense of interlarding my pages with an array of in- 
congruous parentheses. In these circumstances I did all 
I could to retain at least as much as possible of the sub- 
stance ; and those Indianists who may be pleased to look 
into my work will see, I think, that under the enforced 
generalities of my exposition there lies concealed a certain 
amount of minuteness of investigation. 

These shortcomings I was able to remedy in a measure 
in the impressions which I was solicited to issue in a 
separate form shortly after, and to which I was free to add 
annotations. By this means it was possible to append the 
bibliography, as well as a goodly number of detached re- 
marks and technical details. As to the text itself, even if 
I had had the necessary time, it would have beet) difficult 
to have modified it in any important particular. The re- 
daction of a scientific treatise written without divisions into 
chapters and intended to remain without notes, must 
assume a form more or less of an abnormal character. If 
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the book is to be of value, this defect of external resources 
would have to be compensated for by its internal struc- 
ture. In all its sections it would require to present a 
more explicitly reasoned sequence of ideas, and to possess 
to some extent more compactness of structure, into which 
the introduction of new matter would be attended with 
difficulty. The article was therefore reproduced in the 
French edition without alterations. For this very reason 
also the present edition is in these respects pretty much the 
same as the French original. Certain inaccuracies in detail 
have been corrected ; in some passages the text has been 
relieved to thfe expansion of the notes ; in others, though 
more rarely, material intended at first to appear in the 
footnotes has been admitted into the body of the work ; 
the transcription of Hindu terms in particular has been 
rendered throughout more rigorous and complete ; but in 
other respects, the text is unaltered, and the additions, as 
at first, have been committed to the notes. 

These last have not merely been brought up to date, 
so as to give the latest results , 1 but rendered in general 
more complete than they were in the French edition, in 
which they had been thrown together in a somewhat 
hurried fashion. In my regard, they are not calculated 
to change the character of the work, which has no pretence 
in its present form, any more than its original, to teach 
anything to adepts in Indianist studies. They must needs 
impart an authoritative weight to my statements, which, 
except where the original authorities were inaccessible to 

1 The redaction of these notes Sacred Books of the East, Oxford, 
belongs to the spring of 1880; some 1881: vol. x. The Dhammapada, 
feiv were added in December of the transl. by F. Max Muller; the 
same year. I avail myself of this Rutta-Nip&ta transl. from PAli by V. 
opportunity to mention the following Faueboll ; vol xi. Buddhist Suttas, 
works which I first became aware transl. from Pfili by T. W. Rhys 
of only after the correction of the Davids. H. Kern, Geschicdenis van 
pioofs; — A. Ludwig, Comincntar zur het Buddhisine in Indie, Haarlem, 
Rigveda - Ubersctzung, later Thoil, 1881 (in course of publication). E. 
Prag, 1881. A. Kaegi, Der Rig- Trumpp, Die Religion der Sikhs, 
veda, die alteste Literatur der noch den Quollen dargestellt, Leip- 
Inder, 2te Auflage, Leipzig, 1881. zig, 188 1. 
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me, have not been made on the basis of documents at 
second hand. They are fitted anyhow to give to those 
who have only a slight acquaintance with the details of 
our studies, some idea at least of the immense amount of 
labour which has within the century been expended on 
the subject of India. With the view of making this 
evident I have been careful to supply a rather extensive 
bibliography, in which the reader will perhaps remark a 
greater array of references than was necessary to justify 
my statements. I have, however, prescribed here certain 
limits to myself. I have not, for instance, except when 
absolutely necessary, mentioned any books which I did 
not happen to have by me (in which category I include a 
host of native publications, with the titles of which I could 
have easily amplified ray references) ; neither have I re- 
ferred to works, which, though doubtless not without their 
value at the time when they appeared, are now out of 
date, and in which the true and the false are to such an 
extent intermingled that the citation of them, without 
considerable correction in an elementary treatise such as 
this, would have only served to confuse and mislead the 
uninitiated reader. But except in these cases, and such 
as I may have omitted from want of recollection, I have 
endeavoured as much as possible to point out the place of 
each, especially that of those who led the van in this 
interesting series of investigations. In fine, as I have 
already explained, a good many of the notes are simple 
additions, and ought to be accepted as a sort of appendix 
in continuation of the text. 

Having said this much of the general conditions under 
which this. work was undertaken and drawn up, I have 
still, with the reader’s indulgence, some explanations to 
make in regard to a matter or two belonging to the con- 
tents, in regard to questions which I have thought I oug]j.t 
to waive as being in my opinion not yet ripe for solution, 
and also as regards the restriction I have imposed on 
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myself in not introducing into my exposition any pro- 
nounced peculiarities of private opinion. 

The reader who peruses with intelligence what I have 
written, and is au courant with Indianist studies, will not 
fail to remark that my views on the Veda are not precisely 
the same as those which are most generally accepted. 
For in it I recognise a literature that is pre-eminently 
sacerdotal, and in no sense a popular one ; and from this 
conclusion I do not, as is ordinarily done, except even the 
Hymns, the most ancient of the documents. Neither in 
the language nor in the thought of the Rig- Veda have I 
been able to discover that quality of primitive natural 
simplicity which so many are fain to see in it. The 
poetry it contains appears to me, on the contrary, to be of 
a singularly refined character and artificially elaborated, 
full of allusions and reticences, of pretensions to mysticism 
and theosophic insight ; and the manner of its expression 
is such as reminds one more frequently of the phraseology 
in use among certain small groups of initiated than the 
poetic language of a large community. And these features 
I am constrained to remark as characteristic of the whole 
collection; not that they assert themselves with equal 
emphasis in all the Hymns — the most abstruse imaginings 
being not without their moments of simplicity of concep- 
tion ; but there are very few of these Hymns which do not 
show some trace of them, and it is always difficult to find 
in the book and to extract a clearly defined portion of per- 
fectly natural and simple conception. In all these respects 
the spirit of the Rig-Veda appears to me to be more allied 
than is usually supposed to that which prevails in the other 
Vedic collections, and in the Brfihmanas. This conviction, 
which I had already expressed emphatically enough more 
than once in the Revue, Critique, I have not felt called 
u^on to urge here, in a work such as this from which all 
discussion should be excluded as much as possible. I 
have, nevertheless, given it such expression even here that 
a careful reader, if he looks, will not fail to recognise it ; 
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anyhow it has not escaped the notice of such an expert in 
the affaire of India as Professor Thiele of Leyden, with 
whom I am happy to find myself in harmony of view on 
the subject of the Veda. That critic has, in consequence, 
not without reason, challenged 1 me to say why I have not 
insisted on it more, and if, after this first avowal, I was 
warranted to draw such a sharp distinction as I have done 
between the epoch of the Hymns and that of the Br 3 .li- 
inanas. 

Whether I was right or wrong in doing so, it is not for 
me to decide. I have pointed out the differences which, 
as it appears to me, we must admit to exist between the two 
epochs referred to, differences which I do not think can be 
accounted for simply by the diverse nature of the docu- 
ments. In the Br&hmanas we have a sacred literature and 
a new liturgy ; the priesthood that inspired the Hymns has 
become a caste ; and there is a theory which is given forth 
as a law for this caste, as well as the others — one which, 
whether true or imaginary, is nevertheless in itself a fact. 
Were it only for these reasons, I should consider myself 
bound to maintain the generally accepted distinction; but, 
not to adduce more, I confess that I bad another reason 
— the fear, viz., of being drawn into the subject further 
than was desirable in a work such as this. 

The Hymns, as I have already remarked, do not appear 
to me to show the least trace of popular derivation. I 
rather imagine that they emanate from a narrow circle of 
priests, and that they reflect a somewhat singular view of 
things. Not only can I not accept the generally received 
opinion that Vedic and Aryan are synonymous terms, I 
am even not at all sure to what extent we are right in 
speaking of a Vedic people. Not that communities did 
not then worship the gods of the Veda, but I doubt very 
much if they regarded them as they are represented in the 
Hymns, any more than that they afterwards sacrificed to 
them in community after the rites prescribed in the Br&h- 
1 In the Thciojisehe Tijdachrift of July 1880. 
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manas. If there is any justice in these views, it is evident 
that a literature such as this will only embrace what is 
within the scope of a limited horizon, and will have autho- 
ritative weight only in regard to things in a more or less 
special reference, and that the negative conclusions espe- 
cially which may be deduced from such documents must be 
received with not a little reservation. A single instance, to 
which I limit myself, will suffice for illustration. Suppose 
that certain hymns of the tenth book of the Rig-Veda — a 
book which the majority of critics look upon with distrust 
— had not come down to us, what would we learn from the 
rest of the collection respecting the worship of the manes 
of the departed ? We might know that India paid homage 
to certain powers called Pitris, or Fathers, but we could 
not infer from that, any more than from the later worship 
of the M&tris, or Mothers, this worship of ancestors, or 
spirits of the dead, which, as the comparative study of 
the beliefs, customs, and institutions of Greece and Rome 
shows us, was nevertheless from the remotest antiquity 
one of the principal sources of public and private right, 
one of the bases of the family and the civic community. 
I am therefore far from believing that the Veda has 
taught us everything on the ancient social and religious 
condition of even Aryan India, or that everything there 
can be accounted for by reference to it. Outside of it I 
see room not only for superstitious beliefs, but for real 
popular religions, more or less distinct from that which 
we find in it; and on this point, we shall arrive at more 
than one conclusion from the move profound study of the 
subsequent period. We shall perhaps find that, in this 
respect also, the past did not differ so much from the 
present as might at first appear, that India has always 
had, alongside of its Veda, something equivalent to its 
great Qivaite qnd Vishnuite religions, which we see hi the 
ascendant at a later date, and that these anyhow existed 
contemporaneously with it for a very much longer period 
than has till now been generally supposed. 
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I have in a summary way indicated these views in my 
work, and that in more passages than one ; but it is easy 
to see how, if I had laid greater stress on them, they 
might have modified certain parts of my exposition. I 
did not think that I ought to go against the received 
opinions on this matter, or that in addressing a public 
imperfectly qualified to judge, I should attach more 
weight to my private doubts than the almost unanimous 
consent of scholars more learned than myself. If it is 
a wrong that I have done, I confess it, and that as one 
which I committed wilfully. And, after all, there is so 
much that is uncertain in this obscure past, and what 
Whitney says in regard to dates, “ in Indian literary his- 
tory,” that they are so many “ pins set up to be bowled 
down again,” is so applicable to all hypotheses in this field, 
that a new opinion would do well to allow itself some 
considerable time to ripen. 

I am accordingly of opinion that the Neo-Brahmanic 
religions are of very ancient date in India. On the other 
hand, their positive history is comparatively modern ; it 
commences not much earlier than the time when it 
becomes dispersed and distracted among that confusion 
of sects which has prolonged itself to our own time. 
In order to render an account of these sects, it was my 
duty to classify them, and I have done so according to 
the philosophic systems which seem to have at each 
period prevailed among them. This arrangement I 
have adopted only in defect of another ; for the merely 
chronological succession, besides being for the earlier 
epochs highly uncertain, and calculated to involve me 
in endless repetitions, would have beeu of slender sig- 
nificance in itself, and would have resolved itself into a 
bare enumeration, since it is impossible to show, in 
most cases here, that a succession of the sort involves 
filiation. I confess, however, that the arrangement 
adopted is not very satisfactory. The formula of 
metaphysics have penetrated so deeply into the modes 
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of thinking and feeling prevalent in India, that they may 
in most cases be treated as we do those common quan- 
tities which we eliminate in calculation ; and it is 
always hazardous to judge by them of movements of such 
religious intensity. My sole excuse in this case is the 
necessity I was under of having some principle of classi- 
fication, and the difficulty, amounting to impossibility, of 
discovering another. 

I have, before I conclude, to say a few words on two 
questions which I have purposely evaded, as being 
hitherto unsusceptible of a satisfactory solution. The 
first is the question of Caste, its origin and successive 
developments. I did not entangle myself in this ques- 
tion, in the first place, because of its exceeding obscurity. 
In fact, we have already a Brahmanical theory of caste, 
in regard to which we should require to know how far 
it is true to facts before we venture on explanations, 
which might very readily prove of no greater validity 
than a work of romance. I gave this question the go- 
by, in the second place, because, as respects antiquity, 
the problem, taken as a whole, is a social rather than a 
religious one. In sectarian India at present, and since 
the appearance of foreign proselytising religions, caste 
is the express badge of Hinduism. The man who is a 
member of a caste is a Hindu ; he who is not, is not a 
Hindu. And caste is not merely the symbol of Hindu- 
ism; but, according to the testimony of all who have 
Studied it on the spot, it is its stronghold. It is this, 
mnch more than their creeds, which attaches the masses 
to these vague religions, and gives them such astonishing 
vitality. It is, therefore, a religious factor of the first 
order, and, on this score, I felt bound to indicate the 
part it now plays and its present condition. But there 
is pa reason t*> presume that it was the same in the 
antiquity to which its institution is usually referred, and 
in which the theory at any rate took its rise that is 
reputed to regulate it. Still less is it probable that the 

b 
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existing castes, with one exception, that of the Brfthmans, 
are the heirs in a direct line of the ancient cdtur- 
■cartiya. I have, therefore, felt free to discharge myself 
from the obligation of inquiring into the origin and more 
or less probable transformations of the latter, and it was 
enough to indicate the period onward from which the 
texts represent the sacerdotal caste as definitely estab- 
lished ; that is to say, when we first meet with a precise 
formula, giving a religious sanction to a state of things 
which in all probability existed in fact from time im- 
memorial. 

The second question of which I have steadily kept 
clear, is that of the relations which happen to have arisen 
between the Aryan religions of India and the systems of 
belief professed either by foreign peoples, or by races 
etbnographically distinct that had settled in the country. 
This inquiry thrust itself upon me in relation to Chris- 
tianity and Islnmism ; and there is nothing I should have 
wished more than to do as much in reference to other 
historical relations of the same kind, if I had thought I 
could do so with any profit. There is, as regards India, 
some weak and uncertain indications of a possible ex- 
change of ideas with Babylon, and the legend of the 
Deluge might not improbably have come from that 
quarter. But all that can be done in regard to this, is 
to put the (piestion. For a much stronger reason I have 
shrunk from following Baron d’Eckstein into the inves-' 
tigation of the far more hypothetical relations with 
Egypt and Asia Minor. In a very friendly and far 
too eulogistic criticism vf the present work, E. ltenan 
has been pleased to express some regret on ibis score ; 1 
and I am very far from maintaining, for my part, that 
the time will not come when it will he necessary to 
resume researches in this direction ; but to do so pow 
would, in my opinion, be to advance forward in total 
darkness. The question is different as regards the re- 

1 In the Journal Atlatiqvic of June 1S80. 
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ligions of the aboriginal races of India. Here the 
influences and borrowings from one side, that of the 
aborigines, are evident, and from the other, the side of 
the Hindus, are a priori extremely probable, an inter- 
change of this kind being always more or less reciprocal. 
Only it is very difficult to say exactly what the con- 
quering race must have borrowed in this way from the 
aboriginal races. The religions of these peoples survive 
?n fact under two forms : either in the condition of 
popular superstitions, which resemble what they arc 
elsewhere; or, as among the tribes which have remained 
more or less savage, in the condition of national religious 
to some extent inoculated with Hindu ideas and modes 
of expression. These religions, in their turn, if we 
analyse them, are resolvable, on the one hand, into 
those beliefs and practices of an inferior type, having 
relation to idol or animal worship, such as we find in 
all communities that are uncivilised, and, on the other 
hand, into the worship of the divinities of nature and 
the elements, such as personifications of the sun, heaven, 
the earth, the mountains — that is to say, of systems of 
worship which are not essentially different from those 
which we meet with at first among the Hindus. In 
these circumstances, it is obvious that iu special studies 
we might be able to note features of detail which Lave 
been borrowed by the more civilised race from that 
which is less so, but that we could not do much towards 
determining the effect of these influences and borrowings 
in their general import, the only question to which it 
would be possible to give prominency here. 

I have only to explain the notation 1 have adopted in 
the transcription of the Hindu terms. The circumflex 
accent, as in d, i, d, indicates that the vowel is long; 
the vowels r and l are transcribed by ri and Li. It will 
be*observed that u and ti should be pronounced like the 
French sound ou, and that ai and au are always diph- 
thongs. An aspirated consonant is followed i. and 
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this aspiration ought to be distinctly expressed after the 
principal articulation, as in inhhom. Of the gutterals, 
g and gh are always hard, and the nasal of this order 
is marked by ft, to be pronounced as in song. The palates 
c and j (and consequently their corresponding aspirates) 
are pronounced as in challenge, journey, and the nasal of 
the same order, ft, like this letter in Spanish. The 
lingual consonants, which, to our ear, do not differ 
perceptibly from the dentals, are rendered by t, th, d, 
dh, n. The sibilants p and sh are both pronounced 
almost as sh in English. The anusv&ra (the neuter or 
final nasal) is marked by yi, and the visarga (the soft 
and final aspiration) by Ip. 

The orthography has been rendered throughout rigorous 
and scientifically exact; only in a small number of modern 
names have I kept to the orthography in general use. 

A. BARTH. 

Paris, September 1881. 
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India has not only preserved for us in her Vedas the most 
ancient and complete documents for the study of the old 
religious beliefs founded on nature-worship, which, in an 
extremely remote past, were common to all the branches 
of the Indo-European family ; she is also the only country 
where these beliefs, in spite of many changes both in form 
and fortune, continue to subsist up to the present time. 
Whilst everywhere else they have been either as good as 
extinguished by monotheistic religions of foreign origin, 
in some instances without leaving behind them a single 
direct and authentic trace of their presence, or abruptly 
cut short in their evolution and forced to survive within 
the barriers, henceforth immovable, of a petty Church, as 
in the case of Parseeisra, — in India alone they present up 
to this time, as a rich and varied literature attests, a conti- 
nuous, self-determined development, in the course of which, 
instead of contracting, they have continued to enlarge their 
borders. It is owing in a great measure to this extraordinary 
longevity that such an interest attaches to the separate and 
independent study of the Hindu religions, irrespective alto- 
gether of the estimate we may form of their dogmatic or 
practical worth. Nowhere else do we meet with circum- 
stances, on the whole, so favourable for the study of the 
successive transformations and destiny, so to speak, of a 
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polytheistic idea of the universe. Among all the kindred 
conceptions that we meet with, there is not another which 
has shown itself so vigorous, so flexible, so apt as this to 
assume the most diverse forms, and so dexterous in recon- 
ciling all extremes, from the most refined idealism to the 
grossest idolatry ; none has succeeded so well in repairing 
its losses ; no one has possessed in such a high degree the 
power of producing and reproducing new sects, even great 
religions, and of resisting, by perpetual regenesis in this 
way from itself, all the causes which might destroy it, at 
once those due to internal waste and those due to external 
opposition. But for this very reason, too, it becomes 
difficult to conceive in its totality, and in the succes- 
sive additions made to it, this vast religious structure, the 
work, according to the most probable computations, of 
more than thirty centuries of a history that is without 
chronology, a perfect labyrinth of buildings, involved one 
in another, within whose windings the first explorers, 
almost without exception, went astray, so misleading is 
the official account of them, so many ruins do we meet 
with of a venerable aspect, and which yet are only of 
yesterday. Thanks to the discovery of the Vedas , 1 how- 

1 Our first positive acquaintance Sanscriteet Latine,” 1838; and the 
with the Veda dates from the publi- three memoirs by the founder of the 
cation of the celebrated essay of H. scientific interpretation of the Veda, 
T. Colebrooku, “On the Vedas or l’rof. K. Roth, “Zur Litteratur und 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus,” GeschichtadesWeda," 1846. Among 
inserted in vol. viii. of tho Asiatic the more recent publications wo take 
Researches, 1805, and reproduced in leave to mention, A. Weber, “ Aka- 
the “ Miscellaneous Essays” of thut demische Vorlesungen iiber Indiaeiie 
great Indianist. Next to this funda- Literaturgeschichte,” 1852, 2d ed. 
mental work we must mention the 1876, translated into French by A. 
first attempts at an edition of the Sadons, 1859 ; into English by*<T. 
Rig-Vcdaby the lamented Fr. Rosen, Mann and Th. Zachariae, 1878; 
entitled “ RigvedieSpecimen," 1830; Max Muller, “ A History Of Ancient 
“Rig-Veda Sanhita, liber primus, Sanscrit Literature as far as it illus- 
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ever, which has laid bare for us the first foundations of 
the edifice, it is now easier for us to ascertain where we 
are in its mazes, although we are very far from saying 
that the light of day has at length penetrated into all its 
compartments, and that we are now able to sketch a plan 
of it that will be free from lacuna. 

Anyhow, in undertaking to describe within a limited 
number of pages this complex whole, it is clear we must 
resolve at the outset to content ourselves with a summary, 
and, it may be, disappointingly incomplete sketch. Many 
significant and characteristic points, the most of the realia, 
and an immense body of myths and legends, and every- 
thing which cannot be summarised, we shall have to omit. 
Of the history of these systems, which have not, however, 
been the result of mere abstract thinking, but which have 
grown up in vital relation with the complex and agitated 
life of every human institution alongside of them, we shall 
have time to examine only the internal, and, in some de- 
gree, ideal side — the development of the doctrines and their 
affiliation. We shall not be able to study them at once 
as religions and mythologies. W r e propose, however, to 
be more minute in what relates to the Vedas, out of regard 
to their exceptional importance, since the whole religious 
thought of India already exists in germ in these old books. 
Only we shall make no attempt to go farther back, or by 

trnU-a the Primitive Religion of the Vcdic portion being due to Roth), 
Brahmans,” 1859, 2ded. i860. The has, more than any other work, 
“IndischeStndien," which A. Weber contributed to the rapid advance- 
editu, and tho first volume of whioii inent of then* studies. For the in- 
appeared in 1849, are mainly devoted fommtlon.in part apocryphal, current 
to the investigation of Vcdic litera- in Europe nt an earlier date on the 
ttd-o ; and the great Sanscrit llic- Veda, see Max Midler. “ Lectures »n 
tionary of St. Petersburg, edited the Science of Language,” vol. i. p. 
between the yenrK 1S55 and 1S78 173*0/.; and a very curious note by 

by A. Bdhtlingk and 1 {. Roth (the A. C. Burnell, in I ml Auliq., viii. 98. 
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the help of the comparative methods to trace up to their 
origiu even the Vedic divinities and forms of thinking. 
Within these limitations the task we propose to ourselves 
will, we think, prove vast enough, and we feel only too 
keenly how imperfect our work will in the end be found 
to be. We by no means flatter ourselves that we have 
always succeeded in distinguishing the essential points, in 
disentangling the principal threads, and preserving to 
every element in our exposition its just proportion and 
place. All that we can pledge ourselves to do is, that we 
shall guard ourselves against introducing into it either a 
too •pronounced peculiarity of view or a factitious lucidity 
and arrangement. 
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General view of Vedic literature. — Its age and successive formation ; 
priority of the Hy mns of the pig- Veda. — Principal divinities of 
the Hymns : the World and its objects, Heaven and Earth, the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars — Agni and Soma. — Indra, the Marute, Rudra, 
VAyu Parjanya — Bpbaspati and V 4 c. — Vanina. — Aditi and the 
Adityas. — The Solar divinities: Sflrya, Savitp, Vishnu, Pflahan. — 
Tishas, the Asvins, Tvashtp, the Ribhus. — Varna, the Pitp's and the 
Future Life. — Abstract personifications and mythical figures. — Ab- 
sence of a hierarchy and a classification of the Gods.— Way in which 
the Myths have been treated in the Hymns. — Monotheistic concep- 
tions : Prajlipati, Vi^vakarman, Svayaunbhfi, Ac. — Pantheistic cosmo- 
gony : Purusha, the primordial substance, no eschatology. — Piety and 
morality ; co-existence of baser formB of belief and practice, as in part 
preserved in the Atharva-Vcda. — Coitus: speculations regarding sacri- 
fice and prayer : the rita and the brahman. — Essentially sacerdotal 
character of this religion. 

The most ancient documents we possess connected with 
the religions of India are the collections of writings called 
the Vedas. These are sometimes reckoned three in number 
and sometimes four, according as the reference is to the 
collections themselves or to the nature of their contents; 
and of these two modes of reckoning, the second is the 
more ancient . 1 One of the oldest divisions of the mantras, 

1 Aitar. Br., v. 32, 1 ; Taittir. Br., iii. 10, 11,5; Qatap. Br., v. 5, 5, 10. 
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or liturgical texts, is, in fact, that which distributes them 
into ric, yajus, and s&man } or, according to a later defini- 
tion, 9 but one which may be accepted as valid for a period 
of much greater antiquity, 8 into (a) hymns, more strictly 
verses of invocation and praise, which were chanted with 
a loud voice : into (b) formula! prescribed with reference 
to the various acts of sacrifice, which were muttered in a 
low voice : and into (c) chants of a more or less complex 
structure, and followed by a refrain which was sung in 
chorus. To possess an accurate knowledge of the rics, the 
yajus, and the sfiinans, was to possess the “ triple science,” 
the triple Veda. When, on the other hand, there is men- 
tion of the four Vedas, 4 the reference is to the four collec- 
tions as they exist at present, viz., the Rig- Veda, which 
includes the body of the hymns ; the Yajur- Veda, in which 
all the prescribed formulas are collected ; the Sdma- Veda, 
which contains the chants (the texts of which are, with a 
very few exceptions, verses of the Rig-Veda 6 ); and the 
Atharva-Veda, a collection of hymns like the Rig-Veda, 
but of which the texts, when they are not common to the 
two collections, are in part of later date, and must have 
been employed in the ritual of a different worship. . Be- 
sides those collections of mantras, i.e., of liturgical and 
ritualistic texts, called' Savihilds, each Veda still con- 
tains, as a second part, one or more Br&hmanas, or trea- 
tises on the ceremonial system, in which, witli reference 
to prescriptions in regard to ritual, there are preserved 
numerous legends, theological speculations, &c., as well as 

1 Atharva-Veda, vii. 54, 2 ; see Ur., v. 32, 3, 4 ; Qntap. Br., ii. 3, 3, 
Rig-Veda, x. 90, 9; Tait. Surph., i. 17. 

2, 3, 3 ; Qntup. Br., iv. 6, 7, 1. * Chftndog. Up., vii, 1. 2 ; Atb.- 

1 The ofBciul detention la given Vodu, x. 7,20; Briliudur. Up., ii. 
in the Mtni&ipxA-Sfltnis, ii. 1, 35-37, 4, io. # 

pp. 128, 129, ef the edition of the 0 Interesting information on the 
Bibliotheca J11 (lion ; rcc also S&y.'ina’e inode of the formation and the chu- 
Commonlnry on the Rig-Veda, t. i. raeter of these chnutu will be found 
p. 23, and Commentary on the Tait- in the introduction to A. C. BuiVeli'a 
tirlya Saiphild, t. i. p. 28, edition of edition of tho Araheyabnlhmnna, 
the Bibliotheca Indies ; Piastbttim- pp. xi., xli. Seo also Tb. Aufrccht, 
bheda np. Ind. Stud., i. p. 14. Die Hymnen dee Rigvedn, 2d ed., 

1 Atharva-Veda, xii. I, 38; Aitar. Preface, p. xxxviii. 
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the first attempts at exegesis. Iu the most ancient redac- 
tion of the Yajur-Veda, which is pre-eminently the Veda 
that bears on ritual, in the Black Yajus, as it is called, these 
two parts are still mixed up together . 1 finally, of each 
Veda there existed several recensions called Qdhhds, or 
branches, between which there appeared very considerable 



discrepancies at times . 2 Of 

1 Tlier# nro for this Veda, a# for 
the other#, two collection#, tli# one 
termed the Sarp hi timid the other tho 
BrfLhmaua ; but they both contain at 
once liturgical text# and ritualistic. 

* 1. Of this literature there have 
been published, with critical elabora- 
tions, Pint, the Rig- Veda — 

(a.) SaipbitA : Rig - Vedu. San- 
hita, together with the commentary 
of Sayaiiacharya, edited by Mux 
Muller, 6 vola. in 4to, 1849-74. A 
reprint without theconuuentury, The 
Hymns of the Rig- Veda in Sauhita 
and Pada Texts, 1873, Die Hyinnen 
dea Rigveda, herausgegehen von Th. 
Aufrecht, 2 vols. 8vo, 1861-63, form- 
ing vols. vi., vii., of the Indische Stu- 
dien, and of which 11 second edition 
was issued in 1 877* These were trans- 
lated into French by A. Langlois, 
1848-51, reprinted in 1872 ; into 
English by ll. H. Wilson anil E. li. 
Cowell, 1850-63. reprinted in 1S68. 
and by Max Muller in 1869 (first vol- 
ume only) ; into German by A. Lud- 
wig, 1876-79, and by H. Grassinanu, 
1876-77. An odition of the text, 
with translations into English and 
Marhntti, The Vedirtlmyatna by 
Shankar Pundit, has since 1876 beou 
in the course of publication at Bom- 
bay. Of an edition of the text be- 

f un by E. Roer in the Bibliotheca 
ndica (Calcutta, 1848), and accom- 
panied with a commentary and a 
translation into English, there have 
appeared only four parts. 

(A.) Britlimniia : The Aitarcya 
Braljjnanam of the Rigveda, edited 
and translated by M. Hang, 2 vols. 
8vo, Bombay, 1S63. A more cor- 
rect edition has just been issued by 
Th. Aufrecht, Das Aitarcya Brfth- 
mana mit AuBztigen aua dein Coin- 



these recensions, in so far as 

ineiitaro vou SiyanftiArya, Bonn, 
1S79. The Aitareya Al-aiiyiika, with 
the commentary of Siyaua Achttryn, 
edited by RljeildroliUa Mitrn, Cal- 
cutta, 1876 (Bihlioth. J ndica). The 
Arapynkns are supplements to the 
BtAhinanns. , 

2. The Atharva- Veda. 

(o.) SaipbitA: Atharva VcdaSan- 
hitn, herausgegehen von It. Roth 
und W. D, Whitney, 1S55-56. 

(A.) Brfibtnuna : The Uopntha 
BrAhmapa of the Atharva-Voda. 
edited by Rijendralila Mitra and 
Harnehnndra VidyAbhushapn, Cal- 
cutta, 1872 (Biblioth. Indica). 

3. The Sima- Veda. 

(a.) SarphitAs : Die Ilyinmui des 
Sama- Veda, herausgegeben, uber6ezt 
und mit Glossar versehen, von Th. 
Benfey, 184S. This work has thrown 
into the shade the prior edition and 
English translation by J. Stevenson, 
1841-43. Sitm.i Veda SanhitA, with 
the commentary of SAyana Acbaryu, 
edited by Salyavrata S&innjrauil, 
Calcutta, 1S74 (Bihlioth. Indica). 
Tiiis edition, which has reached the 
fifth volume, comprehends all the 
liturgical collections of the SAma- 
Veda, as well as the Gllrias, that is 
to eay, tho texts iu the form of 
anthems. 

(6.) BnUimiirin* : The TArnlya 

Mahabr.ihimiria, with the commen- 
tary of SAyana Aehiuya, edited by 
AnaDilaiihaiidra VedAntuvAgtjo, 2 
vols., Calcutta, 1S70-74 (Bihlioth. 
Indica). Tho filial Hection of the 
ShiitjviipipibrALiniana litis been piih- 
lished and commented mi by A. 
Weber, Zwui Vedische Texto filler 
Ottiina und Portenla, iu the Me- 
inoirs of the Academy of Berlin, 
1858. Some short Brdhuianos of ibis 
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I hoy affect the Samhitas.tlie fundamental collcctions.a small 
number only has come down to us; of the Rig-Veda, only 
one ; 1 of the Atharva-Veda, two ; 8 of the Satna-Veda, 
three ; 3 while of the Yajur-Veda there are five, of which 
three are of the Black Yajus 4 and two of the White 
Yajus. D All this united constitutes the Qruti, “ the hear- 
ing,” i.e., the sacred and revealed tradition. 

If we except a certain quantity of appended matter, 
which criticism has no difficulty in discriminating from the 



Veda we owe to A. C. Burnell : 
ThoSAinnvidhAuu-llr, London, 1S73. 
The Vnrpjn-Br.. Mangalore, 1873. 
The DevatAdliyAyn-Br., iliid., 1S73. 
The Arsheya-Br., jbid., 1876. The 
name with the text of the Juimiiilya 
echnol, ibid., 1878. The Saiphito- 
panishad-Br., ibid,, 1877. All these 
texts, with the exception of the last, 
are accompanied by the commentary 
of Sliyana. The VaipjabrAhmana 
had been previously published by 
A. Weber in his lndische Stu- 
dien, t. iv. We owe, moreover, to 
Burnell the discovery of the Jaimi- 
nlya-Br,, of which he published a 
fragment under the title of “ A Le- 
gend from the TalavakAra or Jaiini- 
nlyahrfthmana of the Sam a Veda," 
Mangalore, 1878. 

4. The Yajur-Veda. 

(it.) The White Yajus : The 
White Yajur-Veda, edited by A. 
Weber, 3 vols. 4to, 1849-59. comure, 
bends: ( I.) The SurpmtA, ilie Viljmta- 
iieyi-SanhitA in the MAdliyainliiia, 
and the Kunva-QVkka, with the 
commentary ol' Mahidliara : (2.) 
The Qatapatlia BrAhmnpa, with Kx- 
tracts from the Commentaries; (3.) 
The (J ram as (liras of KAtyayana, with 
Extracts from the Commentaries. 

(6.) The Black Yajus : Die Tait- 
tiriya-Sarphitft, benmsgegeben von 
A. Weber, 1871-72, forming vols. xi. 
and xii.of tho lndische Studivn. The 
San hi Id of the Black Yajur-Veda, 
with tho commentary of MAdhuva 
Acbdrya, Calcutta, i860. (Biblioth. 
indica). The publication, which 
has reached vol. iv., comprehends 



nearly half of the text ; the editors 
Imvo been successively E. IlSer, E. 
B. Cowell, Mahejacandra Nyttyura- 
tua. The T&ittirlya BrAhmaija of 
the Black Yujur-Veda, with tho 
commentary of SAyanachArya, ed- 
ited by HAjendralAla Mitra, 3 vols. 
Svo, Calcutta, 1859-70 (Biblioth. 
indica). The Taittirlya Araijyaka 
of the Black Yajur-Veda, with the 
commentary of SAyanAchArya, ed- 
ited by RAjendraiAla Mitra, Calcutta, 
1872 (Biblioth. Indica). For the 
Upanishads, which are arranged in 
this literature in some few oases 
rightly, in the majority incorrectly, 
see infra. 

‘ That ol the QAkalakas. 

3 Besides the vulgate, edited by 
Roth and Whitney, that of the Paip- 
paladis, discovered recently at Kash- 
mir, see R. Roth, Der Atharvaveda 
in Kaschtnir, 1875. 

3 Besides the vulgate, which is 
that of the Kautliumas, those of the 
Hariayaniyas and of the J aim inly as. 
Of a fourth, that of tho Naigeyae, 
we have only fragments. See Bur- 
nell, RiktantnivyRkarnna, p. xxvi. 

* Those of (he Taittirlyas (pub- 
lished), of the KAtbna (see A. We- 
ber's lndische Studien, iii. 451 ; 
lndische Literaturgeschichte, p. 97, 
2d edition), of the MaitrAynptyiui (see 
Hang, Brahma untl die Bralimanen, 
1871, p. 31 ; A. Weber, lndische 
Studien, xiii. p. 117; L. Schrader, 
Zeitsclir. der Deittschen Morgeuldnd. 
Oeaellscb., xxxiii. p 1 77). ' 

" Those of the MAdhyandinas nnd 
of the KAijvaa (published). 
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genuine stock, we have in these writings, as a whole, an 
authentic literature, which professes to be what it is, which 
neither asserts for itself a supernatural origin nor seeks to 
disguise its age by recourse to the devices of the pastiche. 
Interpolations and later additions are numerous enough, but 
these have all been made in good faith. It is nevertheless 
difficult to fix the age of these books, even in any approxi- 
mate degree. The most recent portions of the Brahmapas 
which have come down to us do not appear to go farther 
back than the fifth century before our era . 1 The rest of 
the literature of the Veda must be referred to a remoter 
antiquity, and assigned, in a sequence impossible to deter- 
mine with any precision, a duration, the first term of 
which it is absolutely impossible for us to recover. In a 
general way, it must be conceded that the mantras are, 
beyond a doubt, older than the regulations which prescribe 
the use of them ; but we must also admit that the entire 
body of these books is of more or less simultaneous growth, 
and conceive of each of them, in the form in which it 
actually exists, as the last term of a long series; the initial 
epoch of which must have been obviously the same for all 
of them. An exception, however, will require to be made 
as regards the great majority of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. This Samhita is, in fact, composed of several 
distinct collections, which proceeded, in some cases, from 
rival families, and belonged to tribes often at war with one 
another. Now, in the liturgy which we meet with in the 
most ancient portions of the other books, not only are 

1 The two last books of the Aita- King AjfLtnjntru of Bpilmdirapyaka- 
rfiya Arnpyaka, for example, areas- Up., ii. I, and of Kau«k!taki-Up., iv. 
cribed by tradition to Qauiiaka and I, some think they recognise the 
hia disciple A^val/tyana. Colebrooke, prince of that name who was con- 
MiscollauaouH Essays, t. i. pp. 42 temporary witli Buddha. Bnrnouf, 
and 333, Cowell’s edition. Max Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 485 ; see, 
Mliller’s 'Ancient Sanskrit Liters- however, Kern, Over do Janrtelling 
ture. pp. 235-239. Yftjbavalkya, dor r.nnlelijko Buddhiston, p. 119. 
who in the Catapatlia Br. belongs Several of the short Brdlunanasof the 
already to the past, is not much SiVum-Veda, the Adbbutabruhman* 
mors anoient. See Wcatergaard, of the Slintjviipja, and a great part of 
Ueber den lilteaten Zeitrauin dcr tlieTaittirlya Aranyuka are probably 
Indischen Qeschichte, p. 77. In the much more modem still. 




